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the biologist, no matter how open-minded the latter may be. The 
problem of the place of consciousness in evolution is a hard enough 
one at best ; to assume that mere feeling, as feeling, has been the 
primal, persistent, and essential factor of evolution, on the biological 
as well as the psychological side, introduces simplicity only at the 
expense of an irreconcilable quarrel between the sciences. It is 
not simply that the individual biologist will not be inclined to accept 
the doctrine : it means that, as a biologist, he cannot. It is simply 
to say that the biological process cannot be stated in biological terms. 
Start with the priority of action, not feeling, and ultimate agreement 
is at least conceivable. Life-preserving actions being objectively 
teleological (i.e., in result) it is at least conceivable that consciousness 
of this teleological element should be a distinct advantage. The 
difficulties in this view are those of detail, not of principle ; i.e., it is 
theoretically possible to state it in biological as well as in psycho- 
logical terms. Moreover, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is an ambiguity in Mr. Stanley's own treatment. At times we 
have such statements as the following: "Evolutionary psychology 
bases itself on the idea that mental development originates and is 
continued through struggle, or will-effort." First, this is ambiguous, 
because it is not easy to tell in what relation it stands to the doctrine 
of the primitive character of feeling. It is one thing to say that will- 
effort comes first and is painful, and another to say that pain initiates 
will-activity. Second, it is not possible to tell what is meant by will- 
effort, when the term is used in this unanalyzed way. If it is set up 
as a faculty by itself, the statement needs very close scrutiny. If it 
means that the nodal points of psychical development come when 
life habits which are objectively useful have to be readjusted, and 
are thus differentiated or mediated, the doctrine appears to be identical 
with that which I have already positively stated ; but such a doctrine 
demands a large reconstruction of many other positions taken in the 
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The'orie de I'dme humaine. Essai de psychologie m^taphy- 
sique. Par J. E. Alaux, Professeur de Faculte - , Professeur de 
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1896. — pp. x, 557- 

According to its sub-title, this work is an essay in metaphysical 
psychology. In reality it is both less and more. Less, for although 
it touches on nearly all the problems of rational psychology, they are 
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not discussed with systematic completeness nor (apparently) in full 
acquaintance with the work of contemporary psychologists beyond 
the borders of France. More, because to psychological discussions 
it adds a consideration of various questions in noetics, metaphysics, 
aesthetics, ethics, and the philosophy of religion. As it is written, 
moreover, in a style professedly adapted for the comprehension of 
the layman, the result is a general sketch of a philosophical system, 
in so far as this can be connected with an analysis of consciousness 
and a theory of the soul, and so far as it does not forestall altogether 
a second promised volume on Dieu et le monde, la raison des choses 
dans leur rapport avec I'komme. 

By some of the critics of his earlier writings, M. Alaux has been 
called a Cartesian ; by others, a belated member of the school of 
Cousin. Without doubt he is right in repelling both of these asser- 
tions. It would not be easy to overlook in his work certain affinities 
with the thought of the French spiritualists of the earlier type ; but 
his claim to breadth of view beyond the limits of their horizon is 
well founded. Indeed, it might be difficult to say which of all the 
long line of apriorists and idealists or spiritualists, from Plato to 
Hegel, is not represented in some phase of his speculation. Most 
definitely, perhaps, he has been influenced in his thinking, by 
Leibnitz. It is the general a priori and spiritualistic or idealistic 
tradition, continued at the end of the nineteenth century, under the 
influence of Leibnitzian conceptions and in face of the problems of 
the day, — with account taken, also, of many questions which have 
come down on the stream of this tradition, but which by the majority 
are now little considered. 

The work is divided into six Etudes, entitled respectively La 
psychologic m'etaphysique, V intelligence, La sensibilit'e, La volonti, La 
vie humaine, La vie Hernelle. In the first of these there is reached a 
view of the soul, which, expanded and confirmed, reappears through- 
out the volume. Starting from the facts of self-consciousness and 
the incommensurability of psychical and physical phenomena, the 
author concludes that the soul exists ; that it is one, permanent, and 
indivisible ; that it may exist unconsciously, since it is not to be 
defined with the Cartesians as a thinking being but as a being capa- 
ble of thought ; that it depends on stimulation from without for the 
passage from its potential to its active condition ; that it stands in 
relation to the body, but yet is not one with it, nor even an element 
with it in a composite creature — man. The soul is the self and the 
man. It uses the body, and its own conscious life is conditioned by 
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the body, but it is not of the body. Nevertheless, soul and body are 
not disparate in the ordinary, spiritualistic sense of the word. The 
one is a force, the other a complex of forces, which by a " not gratu- 
itous hypothesis " may themselves be conceived as in some degree 
conscious. The two, then, according to the favorite figure of M. 
Alaux, are like a general and his army. The leader cannot act 
without his men, the men in turn form a body employed by their 
chief, yet leader and followers are in the last analysis of the same 
order of beings. The cogency of these conclusions, however, falls 
below their interest. The author's empirical psychology is more 
than once at fault, as when he implies that all human consciousness 
includes the consciousness of self. The proofs advanced in support 
of his positions at times rise little above the level of mere assertion. 
The metaphysical concepts employed — permanence, unity, identity, 
substance, being, above all, force — receive no adequate discussion or 
analysis, especially in view of the questionings of recent thought con- 
cerning them. And in the further development of his theory, M. 
Alaux adds to the positions already gained certain psychological as- 
sumptions which lie quite outside the range of present scientific con- 
sideration, e.g., the assumption of a nervous fluid or ethereal body 
intermediate between the soul and the organic body, to explain inter- 
action, to account for many of the phenomena of hypnotism, and to 
make conscious immortality possible ; the preexistence and reincar- 
nation of the "being of the soul," though not of the person, to 
get rid of some of the antinomies of ethics and the philosophy of 
religion. 

The second Etude is the most extensive in the volume. It begins 
with an epitome of the intellectual functions, which is followed by 
M. Alaux's theory of knowledge. This has for its central point the 
doctrine of innHsme, which, however, is not to be understood as an 
innateness of conscious states or of ' images,' conscious or unconscious, 
but of ' Ideas.' The Ideas, again, are the categories and general con- 
cepts. The categories are implicit in human reason as in the divine, 
of which also they constitute the essential ground, though without 
prejudice to its inherent attribute of personality. They are always 
exponential of relations, enabling us to reach being without us and 
within, because of the fixed points of fact given in the phenomena 
of sensational consciousness that form the needed first terms for our 
relational constructions. Moreover, nature and self alike imply 
V&tre absolu, which both is and is known absolutely in spite of the 
relative character of the principles of knowledge. In general, M. 
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Alaux finds in Being, relative or absolute, a concept to conjure with 
in philosophy, — one which shares the honors in his system with that 
of Force alone, if, indeed, we should not understand him to identify 
the two. Yet in the one case, as in the other, we sadly miss the 
patient, thorough inquiry which the central importance of the ideas de- 
mands. General concepts are held to be as integral to knowledge and 
as truly a priori as the categories. First knowledge is not particular, 
it is urged, but general, M. Alaux here advancing an analysis of prim- 
itive thought which, by its confusion of the unspecialized with the 
abstract and the abstract with the general, renders the whole argu- 
ment untenable. Moreover, general concepts are declared to have a 
metaphysical import of the realistic kind. Unless this were true, it 
is argued, natural science itself would be unthinkable ; it is only a 
conceptual realism or idkalisme objectif, scorned by scientists along with 
the rest of metaphysics, that makes scientific procedure possible. Thus 
by several lines of approach our author conducts us from noetics to 
metaphysics. Space ; time ; matter, which is ultimately composed of 
un extended force-monads; the soul as defined above; the being 
of beings over all, to whose existence and nature there is hardly 
need to argue, since they are so evidently postulated in the existence 
and knowledge of the world and the ego, — all these subjects and 
many more are brought in rapid review before the reader's mind, and 
all the problems concerning them are solved with bewildering ease 
and certainty. 

It is more agreeable to turn to the views of aesthetics, ethics, and 
religion, given in the later portions of the book. Here, too, are many 
principles to which it is impossible to assent, and some of crucial 
importance which are dismissed far too lightly ; but it is a pleasure 
to recognize the purity of aim and the nobility of spirit exhibited 
throughout the argument. This is the French tradition at its best. 
The spirit of Bossuet and of Fenelon is manifest, not only in the- 
quotations from their writings, but in the author's own conclusions ; 
while the moral elevation of his thinking reinforces his philosophical 
insight. It would be unjust, indeed, to imply that this ever disap- 
pears ; but it is often much obscured by grave faults both in method 
and results. A c Armstr0NG) j r . 



